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THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE 
OF DEPENDENTS. 1 I. 

The public is under obligation to relieve and support all 
indigent residents of the community, who, because of old age, 
sickness or other disability, are unable to support themselves, 
and who have no relatives upon whom this legal obligation of 
support rests. The word " residents " is used because in some 
states the obligation does not extend to " non-residents." The 
provision for this latter class will be spoken of later. Here we 
speak only of the resident poor. 

'This is the first of a series of articles based upon a study of the laws concerning 
the care and treatment of the dependent and defective classes. The credit for the 
general plan of the work is due Professor C. R. Henderson, who has also done much 
in collecting the material here used. The series will contain articles on (i) "The 
Law Relating to the Relief and Care of Dependents," (2) "The Law Affecting Immi- 
grants and Tramps," (3) " The Law Relating to the Care of Dependent Children," 
(4) "The Law relating to the Education and Treatment of the Defective," and (5) 
" The Public Supervision of Charities." It will be closed with a sixth article tabulat- 
ing the laws of the several states. 

This is a study merely of the law and not of its actual administration. From a 
study of the statutes and available decisions, we attempt merely to give the present 
legal provisions of the several commonwealths. Doubtless an extended study of the 
poor laws as administered would throw much light upon the present study. Perhaps 
to us seemingly unimportant points, when taken in connection with the administration 
of relief, may be very important, but are unnoticed by us. We shall be very grateful 
to any who may be able to correct any mistakes which may have been made, or who 
may be able to suggest new points, if they will send us their corrections and sugges- 
tions. 

In this study the law has been brought down through the statutes and decisions 
to, as nearly as possible, the present time. We have succeeded in bringing it down 
to 1897 in Indiana and Nebraska ; to 1896 in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, South Carolina, Ohio, and Washington ; to 
1895 in New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, and California ; 
and to 1894 in Vermont, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Iowa, 
and Utah. 
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The obligation of relatives needs further comment. The 
parent must care for his minor child. The earnings of the 
minor (where no limitations have been made) may be taken 
and used by the parent. Between the parent and the minor the 
duty of support may be said to be reciprocal. This, in many of 
our commonwealths, has been extended so as to include more 
distant relatives, and to include parent and child under different 
conditions. This reciprocal duty has, in a number of states, 
been extended to parents and their indigent adult children and 
to adults and their indigent parents. 1 In West Virginia and 
Oregon a further extension is made so as to include not only the 
parent and the child of the indigent, but also his brother and 
sister. 2 In other states another extension is made so as to 
include grandparents, parents, children, and grandchildren. 3 
And, finally, in seven states it is extended so as to include all 
in the direct line from grandparents to grandchildren as well as 
the brothers and sisters. 4 

There are limitations to this duty of support on the part of 

1 This extension has beenmade in the seven states of New York (sees. 147-159, p. 
2279, Birdseye's R. S.), New Jersey (sees. I, p. 2510, Gen. Stat), Georgia (sec. 764, 
Clarke, Cobb, Irwin's Code), Michigan (sees. 1741-1744, Annotated Stat.), Wisconsin' 
(1503-1506, R. S.), North Dakota (2787, Rev. Code), and South Dakota (2612, Terri- 
torial Code of Dakota). 

= See sec. 18, eh. 46, the Code [of West Virginia, 1891, and 3944-3945, Hill's 
Annotated Laws of Oregon. 

3 This is the case in Massachusetts (sees. 6, 8, 9, 10, ch. 33, R. S.)New Hampshire 
(sec. 12, ch. 83, R. Pub. Stat. S.), Vermont (sees. 2822-2824, R- S.), Maine (sec. 17, 
ch. 24, R. S.), Rhode Island (sees. 5-13, ch. 79, Gen. Laws), Connecticut (sec. 3318, 
Gen. Stat, as amended in 2893), Pennsylvania (sec. 1700, Brightly's, Purdon's Digest, 
as amended in 1895), Delaware (sec. 14, ch. 48, Rev. Code), Alabama (sec. 1466, 
Code of 1886), Mississippi (sec. 3148, Thompson, Dillard & Campbell's Annotated 
Code), and Iowa (sees 2117, 2118, 2120, 2137, McLain's Annotated Code) — eleven 
states in all. 

4 This farthest extension is found in the seven central and western states of Illinois 
(sees. 1-3, ch. 107, Hurd's R. S.), Minnesota (sees. 1951-1952, R. S.), Nebraska (sees. 
3926-3927, Compiled Stat.), Montana (sees. 3201-3202, Annotated Stat), Colorado 
(sec. 3388, Mills' Annotated Stat), Nevada (sec. 1982, Bailey & Hammond's Gen. 
Stat), and Washington (sees. 1596-1597, Laws and Code of 1896). 

[Hereafter when the revised code of a state has been once mentioned, it will not 
be repeated, but the reference will be given by sections only.] 
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relatives, however. Such an obligation cannot be enforced 
against those living in another state. Where the duty extends 
to brothers and sisters, an exception is usually made in favor of 
married sisters. And, finally, this obligation is frequently 
absolved by misconduct, vice or drunkenness on the part of the 
indigent person. In Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska no rela- 
tive is under obligation to support one who has become indigent 
through drink or misconduct ; while in Montana, Colorado, 
Nevada and Washington the duty is, in such a case, limited to 
parent and child. 1 

The duty of support does not rest equally upon all relatives. 
Where it extends further than to the parent and child, the order 
in which the obligation devolves upon the several degrees of 
relatives is sometimes stated in the law. Usually, where the 
obligation extends to those in the direct line from grandparents 
to grandchildren only, the matter of who shall pay for, and 
what each shall pay toward, such support, when enforced through 
the court, is left to the decision of the court. In the seven 
states where the duty extends beyond this to the brothers and 
sisters, it devolves upon them in the order of child, parents, 
brother and sister, grandchild and grandparents. 

When an indigent who has relatives under legal obligation to 
support him, applies for relief, it is the duty of the relieving offi- 
cer to secure the enforcement of this obligation through the 
court. Usually the amount to be paid by the relatives in such 
a case and the mode of caring for the indigent are left to the 
decision of the court. In a number of states, however, a fixed 
amount is forfeited by relatives upon refusal to support, the for- 
feit being used to assist the indigent relative. 2 

In case, however, an indigent has no relatives of sufficient 
ability against whom this legal obligation of support can be 
enforced, he is to be relieved and supported by the public. 

1 See references given above for these states. 

2 In Pennsylvania and Colorado the payment to be made for the support of an 
indigent is $20 per month ; in Montana, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington, $30 ; in 
Minnesota $15, and in Alabama, $8. In Nebraska it is not to exceed $10 per week. 
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This is done through the county, town, or municipal govern- 
ments. 

States are said to have the " town " or the " county system " 
according as the town (or township) or the county is responsible 
for the care of the indigent. The county system is prevalent, as it 
exists in every state, save one, 1 west of the Mississippi, in all south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, and in Pennsylvania. The New 
England states, save Maine and New Hampshire, have the town 
system. In Maine and New Hampshire the town cares for those 
having a town, the county for those having a county, but no 
town, settlement. In New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, and Indiana 
the town, township, or hundred, as the case may be, is responsi- 
ble for the " out-door,", the county for the " indoor " relief. 2 In 
the five states of New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota there is a "mixed system," the town system in some 
cases, the county system in others being found. In all these 
states, however, the latter predominates, and provision is made 
for changing from the town system to it. 3 

Usually some special provision is made for cities. Sometimes 
the system of municipal relief is distinct from and completely 
independent of that of the county or town. This seems to be 
the case in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where the municipal corporations 
possess powers like those of the towns, and in Louisiana where 
they possess (in this respect) the same power as the parish. 4 

1 This state is Minnesota, which is later given as having a mixed system. 

2 If the several counties do not make almshouse provision, the towns have the 
exclusive superintendence of the poor, and provide for them as in the town system. 

3 In New York (11, p. 2258) and Wisconsin (1519) the county board of supervi- 
sors may change from the town to the county system upon a majority vote. In Michi- 
gan (1808) it requires a two-thirds vote of the board to change from the town to the 
county system or from the county to the town system. In Illinois (35, ch. 107) the 
town system in any county may be abolished by a majority vote of the electors. 
Lastly, in Minnesota (1984), after receiving the recommendation of the state board of 
charities and corrections, the county board may, in accordance therewith, submit the 
question of changing from one system to the other to a general vote. 

4 3, ch. 84 and 3, ch. 88 ; I, ch. 46 ; 19 ; p. 560, vol. ix, Pub. Am. Economic Asso- 
ciation; 1517 ; 1972-1973; and Art. 163, Constitution of Louisiana. 
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In New Jersey (cities of more than 1500), West Virginia 
(cities of more than 5000), Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa, 
cities may establish almshouses and provide a system of out- 
door relief. 1 Frequently, as in South Carolina and Washington, 
cities have authority to provide for the poor conferred upon 
them by special charter. 

Where the county system prevails the power to care for the 
poor is usually vested in the county commissioners, or county 
supervisors as they are sometimes called, or in the county or 
probate court. Where the town system prevails, it is vested in 
elected or appointed overseers or in the selectmen. In cities 
it is vested in elected or appointed overseers or in the city 
council. This point will receive further consideration in the dis- 
cussion of the administration of relief. 

Indigents may be (1) given relief in their homes, or (2) 
removed to institutions and cared for there, or (3) "farmed" or 
"bound" out, or (4) "boarded" with private families. In this 
discussion this division will be observed, the first being demon- 
inated "Relief in Homes," the second, "Institutional Care," the 
third, "Farming and Binding Out," and the fourth, "Boarding 
Out." As has often been remarked, the old terms "indoor" and 
"outdoor" relief are defective and insufficient ; and that is the 
reason for our preference of the four terms employed here. 

I. RELIEF IN HOMES, COMMONLY CALLED "OUTDOOR RELIEF." 

By "relief in homes" is meant that which is given from the 
public treasury to the indigent person or family to be used or 
consumed in the home. The family life is not disturbed, nor is 
the individual receiving relief under the surveillance of the public 
officials. Such relief is almost universally provided for. 

In the three New England states of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, the system may be adopted or rejected by the 
overseers or by the town at its regular meeting.' 2 The legislature 

■Act of 1879, pp. 1022-1025, Gen. Stat, of New Jersey, 1896; 2555 (3 2 ) ; 2563; 
1692 ( 2 3), Gaiques R. S. of Ohio, 1890 ; 3115, Horner's R. S. of Indiana, 1896 ; and 803. 
*2, ch. 84; 2815, 2816; 2, 3, ch. 79. 
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of New York has abolished it in the three counties of Kings, 
New York, and Onondagua. 1 In twenty-four states the authority- 
is explicitly vested in the relieving officers to give such relief 
subject to the regulations prescribed by law. 2 

In several of the western states and a few others, the general 
power to care for the poor is vested in the county commissioners 
or supervisors, or in the county court. Nothing whatever is said 
in regard to their power to give the relief in question. But as 
a rule, the authority is so general and so unlimited that it would 
seem the officers might, at their discretion, give or refuse to give 
such relief. Here we should name the states of New Hampshire, 
Maine, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorada, Arizona, Oregon and California. 

While the provision for relief in homes is general, the pro- 
vision that it shall be temporary or furnish only partial support 
is almost equally general. The statutes of Connecticut, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, explicitly provide that such relief shall be 
given in cases where only temporary relief, or where only partial 
support is needed. 3 In the two Dakotas all permanent charges 
are to be sent to the almshouse. 4 In Delaware such relief is to 
be given when the person cannot well be removed to the alms- 
house. 5 Similarly, in Virginia, such relief is to be given only in 
case it is "injudicious , to remove the applicant to the almshouse. 6 
The West Virginia statutes declare that such relief shall be given 

1 Prohibited by an Act of 1887. 

"These states are Connecticut (3296) ; New York (Act of 1894, ch. 663) ; Virginia 
(881, 882, Code of 1887); West Virginia (7, ch. 46); Delaware (11, ch. 48); New 
Jersey (5, p. 2517); Pennsylvania (9, p. 94); Mississippi (3153); Georgia (762) ; 
Tennessee (2128, Code of 1884); Oklahoma (3651, Code of 1893); Michigan (1984); 
Indiana (6073, 6ii4 a ); Ohio (1499); Illinois (23, ch. 107); Minnesota (1962); North 
Dakota (1500); South Dakota (2147); Iowa (2154); Nebraska (3924, 3946) ; Kansas 
(4036, Taylor's Gen. Stat. 1889); Idaho (2175, R. S., 1887); Nevada (1992-1995); 
and Washington (1587-1598). 

3 See sees. 3296 ; 6073 and 6094 ; 1499 ; and 23, ch. 107,'of these states respectively. 

4 North Dakota, Revised Code, 1483 and 1500, and Dakota Territorial Code, 
2150 and 2167. 

S11, ch. 48. 6 881, 882. 
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only in cases of "emergency" and "necessity." 1 A similar 
provision is found in New Jersey. 2 In Mississippi and Georgia, 
it is to be given only until the indigence of the applicant can be 
established or proven untrue and the applicant accordingly sent 
to the almshouse or dismissed. 3 

A more definite limitation is had where the amount to be 
given in such relief is limited. The statutes of Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Oklahoma, authorize the relieving officers to 
give relief in homes, but in no case is the amount to exceed the 
cost of maintaining the person at the almshouse. 4 In New'York 
an overseer of the poor cannot in any one year grant in relief 
to an indigent more than $10 without the written permission of 
a superintendent of the poor. 5 A similar provision is found 
in Michigan, the limit being $20 instead of $io. 6 In Iowa 
those whom the township trustees and overseers think should 
not be sent to the almshouse, may be relieved, but such relief is 
in no case to exceed $2 per week for each individual. 7 And, 
lastly, in Minnesota, the amount is ordinarily limited to $20 
per year, but in some cases the higher limit of $50 is author- 
ized. 8 

In a number of states the law provides for such relief in the 
form of yearly allowances, virtually pensions, to certain classes. 
These are all limited, however, to what is necessary to maintain 
the person in the "usual" or "customary" way, that is, in the 
almshouse. The provision in Oklahoma reads as follows : "The 
board of county commissioners may, in their discretion, allow and 
pay to poor persons who may become chargeable as paupers and 
who are of mature years, and sound mind, and who from their 
general character will probably be benefited thereby, and also 
the parents of idiots and of children otherwise helpless, requiring 
the attention of the parents, and who are unable to provide for 
such children themselves, such annual allowance as will not 
exceed the charge of their maintenance in the ordinary mode 9 

J 7,ch.46. 4 9, p. 94; 2128; 365 f . 72148 and 2152. 

= 64, p. 2518. 5 Acts of 1894, ch. 663. 8 1962, 1974. 

33153 and 762 respectively. "1762. '3651- 
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. . . ." Similar provision is found in Tennessee, Kansas, the 
Dakotas, and Iowa. 1 

A few states have adopted measures to discourage application 
for relief on the part of "frauds." In Nevada the applicant must 
make a written application for relief. This application must 
assert the applicant's indigence, give his name, age, residence, 
etc., and must be sworn to by two persons who are in position to 
know the facts of the case. The application is placed on file 
and an investigation made. Furthermore if the applicant is able- 
bodied, he may be required to work upon the streets or else- 
where for the aid received. 2 A similar application sworn to by 
the applicant must be made in Idaho and Arizona. 3 

The best method of regulating relief is in the provision for a 
" work test." But few provisions of this kind are found. The 
whole matter is usually passed over by the law in silence. In 
some cases the relieving officers or the town may prescribe the 
conditions upon which relief may be given. By Act of 1894 we 
find that in Ohio applicants for relief may be required to work 
for it. 4 A similar act was passed in Massachussetts in 1895. I* 1 
Iowa, where a similar provision is found, " residents " may be 
required to work for their relief at the rate of not to exceed 
sixty-five cents per day. " Transients " may not be given more 
than forty cents per day in relief and they may be required to 
work for it at the rate of five cents per hour. 5 The law in 
Nevada has just been cited above. 

The most stringent law of this kind in so far as it applies, is 
found in Wisconsin. An Act of 189 1 authorized the commitment 
of any who are unable because of old age, sickness, drunkenness 
or other infirmity, to support themselves, to the almshouse, either 
definitely or indefinitely, whether they be permanent or only 
temporary charges. 6 An Act of 1895 imposes the duty upon all 
counties containing cities of the first-class (all cities of over 
150,000) of erecting and maintaining either stone yards or wood 

'2128; 1480 (N. D.); 2147 (S. D.); 2154. * Act of February 14, 1894. 

2 1995. s 2148 and 2152. 

3 2173-2175 ; Act of 1891 as amended in 1893. 6 Ch. 241, Acts of 1891. 
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yards, with shelters in connection, to which all persons not inca- 
pacitated for labor applying for relief shall (except in great emer- 
gency), be sent to work for any relief received. 1 

While relief in homes is thus intended to be only temporary 
or to furnish only partial support, we do find a few exceptions to 
this in the treatment of indigent soldiers and sailors and their 
families. In New Hampshire, indigent soldiers and sailors and 
their families are not to be removed to the almshouse, but are to 
be cared for in their homes or elsewhere. 2 Like provision is 
found in Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin. 3 In Iowa indigent 
soldiers are not to be removed to the poorhouse without their 
consent, while in Washington and Illinois, they are not to be 
removed without the consent of the " relief committee" of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 4 Michigan and Washington pro- 
vide for special taxes for the relief and care of such. 5 

Sometimes special provision is made for medical attendance 
on the sick. Sometimes they are given hospital treatment in 
the almshouse or the hospital. If not so treated, they are 
usually given medicine and furnished with a physician when nec- 
essary, as a part of the "out-relief" system. Some states have 
what is known as the "county physician" or "poor doctor," 
whose duty it is to visit and prescribe for the indigent sick. 
Among these states may be mentioned Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Minnesota and Nebraska. 6 Ohio 

1 Ch. 205, Acts of 1895. 2 9, ch. 83. 

3 Acts of 1885, 1887, 1889 and 1891 ; 1984; 1524. In Wisconsin this is not 
mandatory, but merely authorizes temporary relief (outside the almshouse) for this 
class. 

< 2148-2149; 1587-1598; 146-147, ch. 23 . 

5 In Michigan the relief of this class is in the hands of a committee of three, of 
whom two are soldiers, and a tax of not to exceed one-tenth mill may be levied for 
such relief. In Washington the county commissioners are authorized to levy a special 
tax of from one-fifth to one-fourth mill for the relief of soldiers and their families. It 
should be noticed here, also, that many states, including some of those referred to 
already, have state institutions for the care of indigent soldiers and their orphans. 
These institutions, while they cannot in any respect be regarded as a part of a state's 
relief system, and are consequently unnoticed by us, do diminish the burden on the 
relief funds. 

6 870; 4, ch. 46; 26, p. 96; 892; i860; 3929. Most states have "county" or 
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has " city physicians," while in the country districts physicians 
are paid by the township trustee for attending indigents if the 
cases are reported to him within three days. 1 

There is general agreement, spite of occasional criticism by 
reformers, that "outdoor relief," or "relief in homes," is good 
if limited and well administered. The duty of administering 
relief devolves upon officers of many kinds. Usually in the 
North and East a special officer (or officers) appointed for that 
purpose, administers it, while in the South and West the town- 
ship trustee, county commissioners, or some judicial officer 
administers it as one of his several duties. 

In the six New England states where the town system exists, 
the poor law is administered by the selectmen or by elected over- 
seers. The selectmen are the overseers in Connecticut, 2 and may 
so act in most of the other states. In Vermont one overseer, 
and in Rhode Island as many as are required, are elected at the 
annual town meeting.3 In Maine in those cases where the select- 
men do not act as overseers, overseers are likewise chosen at the 
annual meeting. 4 The towns of Massachusetts have three over- 
seers serving for three years, one being chosen each year. 5 In 
all these cases where special overseers are elected, their salaries 
are fixed by the town. In New York, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
elected overseers are also found. 6 In the former state the town 
overseers are elected as they are in the New England states. 
In Virginia an overseer is annually elected in each magistrative 
district, and he receives $2 per day (not to exceed $20 per 
year) for the time spent in the performance of his duties. The 
relief system of Pennsylvania is vested in a board of five direc- 
tors in each county. These are elected for two years and receive 
$100, $200 or $250 per year, according to the population of the 
county. Each county is divided into five districts, one of these 
directors serving as the "director of the poor" in each. 

"poor doctors " but they are usually "awarded " the "county practice " under the gen- 
eral authority of the commissioners or others to provide for the poor. 

"1494. 32666, 2734; 1, p. 162. s 7 8, p. 235. 

= 3299. 4 12, p. 79- 6 7°. P- 3083 5 95, 96; 17, P- 96. 
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A number of states have appointed overseers. Thus, in New 
Jersey relief is administered by a town overseer appointed by 
the township committee ; while in Maryland it is administered 
by the county commissioners or by the "trustees of the poor" 
appointed by them. 1 Delaware, West Virginia and Tennessee 
have special officers appointed by the court. 2 In Delaware, one 
is appointed for each hundred and serves for three years. In West 
Virginia one is appointed for each magistrative district and serves 
for two years. Tennessee has three " commissioners of the poor," 
one appointed each year and serving for three years. We find, 
too, that in Georgia, the ordinary may appoint a commissioner 
to assist him in the administration of relief. 3 In North Carolina 
and South Carolina, the county commissioners appoint, in the 
former case, one overseer for their county, serving two years, 
and in the latter, one or more overseers serving for only one 
year. 4 

New York and Michigan each have three superintendents of 
the poor who care for the county poor and overseers who care 
for the town poor. 5 The superintendents are appointed by the 
county boards of supervisors, in New York, annually, in Michigan, 
triennially. In Michigan, the town supervisors act as overseers, 
while, as has already been seen, in New York, overseers are 
elected. In Illinois the "county board" appoint "county agents" 
to relieve the county poor. The town supervisors, or an over- 
seer appointed by the "county board" at their request, act as 
overseers where the town system is in vogue. 6 In Minnesota, 
the county commissioners serve as overseers where the county 
system, the town supervisors, where the town system, exists. 7 
Similarly, in Wisconsin the "county board" or three superinten- 
dents appointed by it, cares for the county, the town supervisors, 
for the town, poor. 8 

1 1, 7, Art. 25. Gen. Laws, 1888. 3760. 

= 2, ch. 48; 1, ch. 46; 2681. 

* 3540, Code of 1883 ; 881, Gen. Stat, and Civil Code, 1882. 

5 2, 3, p. 2256 ; 1756. 1 1955, 1974- 

6 18, 19, 20, ch. 107. 8 i52o, 1521, 1499. 
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Most of the above states have special officers for the admin- 
istration of relief. In the remaining states (with some few pos- 
sible exceptions) , civil or judicial officers administer it as one of 
their many duties. In the four states of Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and 
Kansas, this function is performed by the township trustees. 1 In 
Nebraska, it is performed by the justices of the peace ; 2 in Idaho, 
by the county commissioners, probate judges and justices of the 
peace, who are all "overseers of the poor." 3 In the four states 
of Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and Utah, it is performed by the 
court. 4 In the remaining sixteen states it is performed by the 
county commissioners, who sometimes, as in the Dakotas, receive 
extra pay for it. 5 In Colorado, however, the clerk of the board 
acts as commissioner, while in Nevada and Washington, the 
boards are authorized to appoint agents to assist them. 

In many cases what has been said does not apply to cities. 
They usually have some special provision for the administration 
of relief. In most of the cities of Massachusetts, the overseers 
are chosen by the city council. 6 In Vermont, in all towns 
of more than 5000, the overseers are appointed by the 
civil board. 7 In the cities of New Jersey, the overseers are 
selected by the council. 8 In the cities of Ohio, the mayor with 
the approval of the council, appoints not more than one over- 
seer for each ward, such overseer serving without pay. An 
exception is made of the cities of the first class (three) where 

'6066; 1491; 2148; 4027,4028. "3929. 32173,2174. 

43933, Barbour and Carroll's Stat., 1894; 861, Sandell and Hill's Digest, 1894 
7331, R. S., 1889; 187, Vol. I, p. 299, Compiled Stat., 1888. 

s These states are Mississippi, 3143 ; Alabama, 1465 ; Florida, S78( 4 ), R. S. 1892 ; 
Louisiana (doubtful) ; Texas, 9, art. 1514, Sayles' Stat., 1888 ; Oklahoma, 3649, 8645 
8647 ; North Dakota, 1475, 1476, 1479 ; South Dakota, 2143 ; Montana, 3200 ; Wyom- 
ing, 1953, Stat, of 1887; Colorado, 791 ; Nevada, 1981, 1984; Arizona, 397 ; Wash- 
ington, 2696, 3087 ; Oregon, 3943 ; California, 4046, Deering's Code and Stat., 1889. 
Louisiana is marked doubtful as nothing was found save the injunction placed upon 
the parishes of supporting their poor, found in art. 163 of the Constitution of 1879. 

6 1. Cummings, Ph. D. "The Poor Laws of Massachusetts," Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Vol. IX, pp. 539-540. 

i Acts of November 25, 1884 and November 26, 1890. 

8 96, 101, p. 2524. 
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the cities are divided into six districts and an overseer appointed 
for each of these at a salary of $600 per year. 1 In Virginia, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, and Kansas, the councilmen, or the coun- 
cilmen and mayor, act as overseers in their respective cities. 2 
Special officers are also found in those states where the muni- 
cipal charities are separate and distinct from those of the town 
or county. Most of these have already been referred to. Others 
are New Hampshire, New York, West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Washington. 3 

From all these confusing details, it is seen, (1) that all 
officers administering relief serve for short terms ; (2) that in the 
great majority of ( the commonwealths, relief is administered by 
officers as one, and a minor one, of their many duties; (3) that 
relief is administered by councilmen, selectmen, township trus- 
tees, county commissioners, justices of the peace and county 
judges, who are not elected for that purpose. 

Little need be said concerning the records to be kept and 
reports to be made of relief given. Records are to be kept and 
accounts rendered to the town, to the court, to the county 
commissioners, or to the county auditor, as other accounts are 
kept and rendered. Where the relief system has been placed 
under the supervision of the State Boards of Charities (this will 
be seen later), reports of the "outdoor relief" as well as of the 
almshouses must be made. 

The statutes of many states prescribe a number of points 
which the records kept by the overseers shall show. Little, 
however, has yet been done toward securing uniform records. 
Taking advantage of their power to prescribe the form of records 
to be kept, the Board of State Charities of Indiana, the State 
Board of Charities of New York, and the State Board of Public 
Charities of Pennsylvania, have prescribed systems of uniform 
records to be kept by the relieving officers. 4 Reports are made 

'2173. 3 See references given above. 

= 876; Louisiana, art. 163. Const.; 1974 ; 4027, 4028. 

* This power could be exercised by a number of the other state boards, as their 
authority is sufficiently broad. 
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from these records to the state boards. In Michigan it has 
been made the duty of a commission of three, composed of the 
secretary of state, the attorney-general and the secretary of 
the State Board of Corrections and Charities, to prescribe such 
a system of records to be kept by all the relieving officers. 1 

H. A. Millis. 
University of Chicago. 

1 Act of 1885 (1809, a to e). 



